Heirs of the Symbolists
Poets writing in English, with the possible exception of
Thomas McGreevy, have not gone to the lengths of the French
in exploring the realm of dreams. Even Joyce, in his effort to
conquer a portion of that wild territory, has been alert to curb
and rudder by the exercise of the intellect what Coleridge
called 'the streamy nature of association*. Those who would
deny the need for such curbing and ruddering belong, like
the surrealiste extremists, with their interest in pure psychic
automatism, to the psychical research students. Yet if the
poet abandons control of the imaginative process at the
risk of his art, it has become a truism that all poetry, even
the most serious, even the wittiest, has its sources in the darker
places of the mind. For some it is an escape from the harsh
actual world into the land of Nod. For others it is an intensifi-
cation of experience, whether a love coloured by delight, or
the cruel pains which beset the flesh and spirit of man on his
brief journey between two oblivions. In either case, the process
involves a withdrawal into that privacy where the psyche is
alone with its memories and desires.
This region below the threshold of consciousness is stored
with all that the poet has ever heard and seen, all he has
touched and smelled and tasted, all he has ever felt, and read,
and been told. It is like a cavern of old ocean where things
suffer a sea-change into something rich and strange. The more
aware, the more intense, his conscious life is, the more things
will have fallen away to lie waiting in the cavern, the richer
and stranger will be the treasure thrown up by the tide. Yet
he does not therefore forego the conscious shaping and polish-
ing of those fragments. In the game that the poet is committed
to play, reason and fantasy, sense and spirit perpetually act
upon one another, producing in the end something which
seems as natural and inevitable as a flower or a rock. The
genius is one whose subconscious mind gives him the richest
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